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GENERAL ORIENTATION UNIT 



Introduction. 

The General Introduction to the literature curriculum has 
given at some length a statement of our aims in the literature 
cuurse and a discussion c £ the three basic headings of Subject, 
Form, and Point of View, There is no need for a detailed 
repetition here. 

As a glance at the cnart at the end of the General Introduction 
will show, the seventh grade deals on a very elementary level with 
these three rubrics,, Thus under Subject it is sufficient if the 
students during this year can be brought to see that there is more 
to a piece of literature than the narrative •*- that a work can mean 
as well as tell. Inasmuch as this concept is basic to any under- 
standing of any work, and inasmuch as it is most easily compre- 
hended through a study of various forms of narrative, the work 
of the seventh grade is concerned exclusively with types of nar- 
rative: the fable, the parable, they myth, the traditional and 
literary ballad, and the short story. 

Under Form the basic distinction in the seventh grade is that 
between prose and verse, **.nd, on an elementary level, some of 
the form -giving characteristics of each •»— the arrangement in 
stanzas of rhymed lines with a highly regular rhythm on the one 
hand, and the arrangement in paragraphs of unrhymed lines with 
no apparent rhythm on the other. 

Point of View deals with both the technical aspect of the phrase, 
i. e, ,the angle from which the author writes, and the broader im- 
plications of the phrase, such m attitude, tone, and effect. But 
no attempt is made to go too deeply or too formally into the matter. 

The General Orientation Unit introduces the students to a 
wide range of literary expression: narrative poetry, lyric 
poetry, the essay, and the short story. Because the rest of 
the year* s work deals with types of narrative, it seems best 
to begin and end the General Orientation Unit with narratives. 

The unit is representative of the organization and approach of 
succeeding units and hence should give both the student and the 
teacher an introduction to the curriculum in literature. 

Each selection is followed by questions and activities that 
are graded easy, ’ medium” or difficult” according to the 
order of their difficulty. The answers provided for the teacher 
are seldom the only answers possible, but rather are intended 
to point in certain directions toward which students might aim 
their answers or be led to aim their answers. Nor are the 
questions and exercises intended as straitjackets. You 
she uld feel free to improvise and, above til, to bring your 
own insights to the literature. 




I. Narrative Poem, Robert Southey, "Bishop Hatto" 

Explication 

Drawn from the old story of Bishop Hatto and the Mouse Tower 
is Robert Southey* s narrative poem, " Bishop Hatto, ,f It is a tale 
of horror yet justice, chosen for its interest to youth— who are, 
if we are to believe William Golding’s Lord of the Flies , naturally 
somewhat ferocious— and for its clear Demonstration of the key 
principles of Subject, Form, and Point of View. 

First, students can clearly see what it is about: the punish** 
ment of a cruel man who burned up a barnful of the poor because 
they would eat up the corn. From this central action they can 
also see that the poeiji is also about intangible matters, matters 
which they cannot actually touch . but can sense from the events 
in the poem: it is about cruelty, fear, and revenge. Thus this 
poem blends both sense and spirit. 

The form, too, follows a perceivable pattern: ixrst is the 
initial act of locking up the poor in the granary, the "beginning, " 
stanzas 1-7. Second is the Bishop’s retreat, following the fore- 
shadowing events of the eaten picture and com, the "middle, " 
stanzas 8-11. The third part takes place in the tower; in this 
scene, with the setting enforcing a second death, takes place 
the revenge of the rats upon the Bishop, This, the denouement, 
or end, is in stanzas 12-19. 

Point of View is omniscient and generally objective. The 
events are told with a minimum of moralizing except for the final 
comment, "For they were sent to do judgment on him. " Here 
the class can puzzle over problems of motivation: why does the 
Bishop lock up the people in the first place? Does he wish to 
prevent a more lingering death by starvation— is he "cruel only 
to be kind ? or does he simply not want them to eat up his own 
grain? The latter is probably truer, in that the teller reports 
objectively that he is a merry, innocent sleeper after burning 
the barn. Then students can begin to see the rats as super: - 
natural agents of justice; some can perhaps see the irony of 
a man who considered the poor as only so many rats, then is 
destroyed by that same sort of beast. 

Questions and Activitie s 

Easy 

1, How does the weather play an important part in the poem?-- 
Obviously, the weather has ruined the grain crop, and hunger is 
upon the land. However, the very unnaturalness of corn*s growing 
in the winter adds to the eeriness of the poem. 

2. Why, thus, do the poor gather around the Bishop's door? — 
The answer is obvious. The Bishop's granaries are well stocked. 
Not so obvious is the irony implied, for the poor normally would 



come to a Bishop for many kinds of succor, both spiritual and 
physical. It is quite natural that they should turn to him in time 
of famine; it is most unnatural that Hatto as a bishop or as a 
human being would refuse help. The Bishop 1 s actions, then, 
go against nature as much as does the grain* s growing in winter. 

3. Why does he burn the people up? —We can answer this 
question on many levels. It would be accurate^ for instance, to 
say t»iSt he burns them in order to avoid giving them grain. But 
obviously the Bishop’s act is out of proportion to the request; it 
springs from his inhumanity. (Remember that he calls the peo- 
ple rats. ) The poem contains a liberal element of horror, not 
the least of which is the method through which the poor are killed. 

4. How long does he enjoy his triumph? —He enjoys it for 
one day. The morning after he has committed his atrocious deed, 
retribution sets in. (See stanza 8. ) 

5. This poem tells a story. Can you tell the story in your 
own words? —The students might be expected to respond some- 
thing like this: Because there was no grain, the poor people were 
starving. Knowing that Bishop Hatto had a large supply of grain, 
the poor went to him and asked him to help them. Instead of 
supplying them with grain, he burned them up. After he had 
done this, he slept well, but in the morning he found that rats 
had eaten a portrait of him and had also eaten all of his grain. 

He was stricken with terror and decided to save himself by 
going to his tower on the Rhine. However, even there he was 
not safe, for the hordes of rats swam the Rhine, invaded the 
tower, and ate Bishop Hatto. 

8. Except for the tenth and the next to the last, all of the 
stanzas in the poem contain four lines (that is, they are quatrains) . 
How do the stanzas rhyme? Are they all the same? —In the 
simplest way possible, you should define stanza for the students 
(e. g. , from the New Collegiate Dictionary : r A recurring unit 
of a poem consisting of a group of verses, or lines, which are 
combined normally according to a typical scheme. . . . ”). You 
might point out that a stanza is somewhat like a paragraph, a 
way of dividing the poem into parte. Then the students should 
see that normally the stanzas in ’’Bishop Hatto” rhyme AABB. 

You might go on to point out that this rhyme scheme is an im- 
portant part of the form of the poem; the reader waits with 
pleasure for the resolution of the rhyme pattern. 

7. As an experiment, sing a few stanzas of the poem to the 
tune of Pop Goes the Weasel. Does the tune always fit the poem 
exactly ? — This exercise ought to demonstrate to students that, 
like music, poetry has a ’’beat. ” The regularity of the tune and 
the irregularity of the poem should also be apparent. That is, 
a poem isn* 4 : normally intended to be completely regular, to be 
read in a monotonously rising and falling pattern, but will con- 
form to the irregularities of the language therein. Most poems 
have a clearly discernible over -all meter, but few poems are 



completely regular. This regularity of rhythm is one of the 
elementary distinctions between prose and verbs, and as such 
should be stressed. 

8. If this poem were used as the basis for a movie, what 
kind of movie would it be? Explain in detail, --Unquestionably, 
the poem is one in which horror is a controlling element. The 
question is an attempt to lead the student to visualize that horror. 
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surverys— are fascinated by the macabre and horrible, they 
should respondtoapoem that capitalizes on those elements. The 
implication of this question should not be pushed too far; for, 
after all, comparing the poem to a shoddy movie, as most horror 
films are, is hardly fair to the poem. 

9. Son e of the words in this poem may seem strange to you. 
By using a dictionary, try to determine what these words mean in 
this poems appointed (3rd stanza), repair (3rd stanza), tidings 
(4th stanza), made fast (5th stanza), countenance (9th stanza), 
loopholes (12th stanza), told (16th stanza— see "tell in your 
dictionary), myriads (16th stanza), yore (16th stanza), beads 
(17th stanza), tell (17th stanza). —This question should give 

the student exercise in discriminating among the meanings 
found for a word in the dictionary. For instance, in the six- ^ 
teenth stanza, l, They are not to be told by the dozens f or score 
has little meaning unless the student knows that "tell" means 
count as well as convey information orally. 

10. On the Rhine, near the city of Mainz, there is a structure 
called the Mouse Tower. Do you think there is some connection 
between the Mouse Tower and the poem? —Obviously there is 
such a connection. Southey is telling one version of the story 

of the Bishop of Mainz who, according to legend, was eaten 
alive by rodents. The point here is that literature is often 
based on history, legend, or personal experience. You might 
ask the students if they can think of any other words which give 
an artistic presentation of legend or history = And you might 
go on to ask them the difference between history or legend and 
literature, not that literature and legend are always separable. 

Medium 

11. What kind of man is it that could call the starving people 
"rats, that only consume the corn”? —Obviously, this question 
should get the students into the problem of the nature of Bishop 
Hatto. He is apparently a completely heartless man, inhuman 
in the sense that he can view his fellow men as rats. If he were 
capable of humanity, the action of the poem could never transpire. 
Thus, the poem is not only about Bishop Hatto, but also about a 
kind of human being who is a menace to the human race. The 
student should be able to see parallels between Bishop Hatto and 
Hitler, for instance. Once the student understands the nature of 
Hatto* s character, he will begin to see the import of the poem. 
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12. What kind of man is it who eats supper merrily and 
sleeps “like an innocent man” after burning a barnful of innocent 
people? --Obviously, this question relates closely to the one 
which precedes it. However, now the discussion should get 
nearer to the question of conscience and the subsidiary question 
of ego. Note that the Bishop "tells his beads" when the rats are 
approaching-- that is, he maintains his "religion" in a. sense, 
or the outward form thereof, but he completely ignores the main 
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concerned about his personal salvation and completely uninterested 
in what happens to anyone else. For this reason, the destruction 
of his picture as the first hint of his downfall is particularly fitting, 
as it is fitting that the egocentric Bishop should have a portrait 
of himself. The possibilities for the exploration of questions 
eleven and twelve are virtually limitless. 

13. What is the first warning that the tide is turning against 
the Bishop? The second? —This question is closely connected 
with number twelve. The first hint of the Bishop* s downfall is, 
of course, the destruction of his portrait; the second is the re- 
port that the rats had eaten all his corn. 

14. What is the first sign that the tower is not the safe retreat 
that the Bishop thought it would be? --The first actual sign is the 
screaming of the cat in stanza 14. However, perhaps the student 
can discover that the destruction of the Bishop* s portrait portends 
his inescapable doom, regardless of the security of the tower. 

By asking intelligent questions about the form of the poem, the 
teacher can lead the student to see that Southey included the 
destruction of the portrait as a foreshadowing of the Bishop* s 
destruction. That is, every element of a work of literature 
must— or at least should- -have meaning, should function as 
an integral part of the whole. Thus, when the careful reader 
finds that the portrait has been eaten by rats, he will guess 
immediately that in some way the rats will destroy the Bishop. 

15. What stanzas are the beginning of the story? What 
stanzas are the middle— the part of the poem where things be- 
gin to turn around? The end? —This question should demon- 
strate to the student that "Bishop Katto" is developed in fairly 
well defined parts. That is, it has a clear beginning, middle, 
and end, and these parts fit together into a well structured and 
artistically satisfying whole. In general, one might say that 
the beginning of the poem is contained in stanzas 1 through 5. 
(containing the narrative of what Hatto did about the starving 
people* s request). The middle is stanzas 6 through 12 (the 
Bishop's reaction to what he has done and his retreat to the 
tower). The conclusion is stanzas 13 through 19. We must 
realize, however, that any division is arbitrary. For instance, 
the bright student might argue that there are really only two 
parts to the poem, the rising and the falling action (stanzas 

1 through 6 and stanzas 7 through 19). Or perhaps the begin- 
ning really should include stanza 6, the middle, stanzas 7 
through 15. As long as the student sees that there is a plan 



and that there is a situation and a resolution, the question has 
served its purpose. The less dogmatic we can be about distint- 
ions that are basically artificial, the more likely we are to bring 
about understanding and appreciation. 

16. How does the teller of the tale seem to feel about the 
events? Does he take part in the action or merely report it? 

Does he ever say definitely how he feels about Bishop Hatto? 

But do yog know ? Back up your judgment with proof from the 
text. —The Foint of View of the "teller" toward the events is, 
at first glance, objective. That is, the poet doesn f t — until 
perhaps the last line — say anything specific about the wicked- 
ness of what Hatto does. But implicitly, by what he chooses to 
tell and what to suppress, the author does levy a judgment. For 
instance, he tells how the Bishop slept like an innocent man 
after burning the poor. This choice reveals the poet* 8 attitude, 
as do many others that the student can find in the text. That 

is, the poet makes choices for material to include in the work, 
and these choices reveal his point of view toward his subject. 

In the last line, he definitely states a position when he says 
that the rats came to do judgment, that is, to give the Bishop 
his just deserts. As is always the case with tiSrd person 
narratiomthe teller of the tale does not directly take part in 
the action. 

17. Why do you think Southey told his story in the form of 
a poem? Would it be more interesting if it were in prose? — 

The author might well have written his work in prose, but the 
subject itself is ideally adapted to the needs of a short narrative 
poem. Within short compass, a great deal can be done in the 
way of a strong yet simple plot and the development of the Bis - 
hop’s character. Perhaps the most direct answer to the question 
of why the author chose verse is that he was a poet, and poets 
write poetry; they think in terms of poetry. Whether or not the 
tale would be more interesting in prose is, of course, a moot 
question. If the student sees that poetry is not a hindrance to 
communication, but actually at times adds meaning and delight, 
the question will have served its purpose. 

Difficult 

18. Who might the rats be? —On the simplest level, the 
rats are, of course, symbolic of the poor, whom the Bishop called 
rats. But the question becomes just a bit tricky, for here we are 
dealing with the relationship of symbol to reality. Were the rats 
actually the spirits of the starving people come to X ke revenge 
and do judgment ? One might say so, but that is an oversimpli- 
fication. In the action of the poem, they are real rats; in the 

in the meaning of the poem, they are symbolic. At this point, 
the bright student will encounter a difficulty, for he will discover 
that the rats are symbolic, and then he will ask himself, “But 
w.iy symbolize the poor so hideously? Did the poet really think 
that poor people are rats? 11 When the student arrives at this 
point, he will see that the poem is a bit more complex than it 
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seems at first glance, and the complexity stems from the nature 
of the rats as symbols, 

19. How can the Bishop's death be considered a just one? — 
One answer is obvious: he called the starving people rats and 
killed them; in turn, he was killed by rats. Thus, in the literal 
and in the oetic sense he deserved what happened to him. 

20. .at would you say is the subject of this poem? Is it 
only about a man who burns up a barn and is destroyed in return? 
Or is it about anything else ? Could we say that the poem is about 
things we can touch (towers, cats, rats) and about things we can- 
not touch, but rather sense (fear, cruelty) ? —The answers to 
this question are countless. Certainly, however, the student 
should see immediately that the poem is, first, a tale of horror. 
Beyond that the subject concerns man's inhumanity to man and 

a view of life which states that sin must be avenged. 

21. How do most people feel about rats? Does this feeling 
have any effect on your reaction to the pcem? Would the effect 
be less if the Bishop were devoured by lions instead of rats ? — 
See the discussion of question 18, 

22. Does a religious attitude enter the poem? Explain 
what that attitude is and justify your answer by referring to the 
poem. —The Bishop apparently considers himself a perfectly 
religious man, even though his actions are most un-Christian. 
When the peril of the rats is upon him, he tells his beads; he 
sleeps like an innocent man. Perhaps his greatest sin is his 
failure to perceive his own guilt. You might ask the students 
whether the Bishop finally has remorse for his actions or if 
he merely tells his beads in an effort to use the habitual forms 
of religion to propitiate an angry God, 

Further, a religious attitude enters the poem in connection 
with the supernatural aspect of the sending of the rats. The poem 
states that 'they were sent. " The students might be asked who 
sent them. Clearly the Bishop is powerful enough to be safe from 
any human agency of justice. This should lead into the next ques- 
tion. 



23, How does the saying "He got what was coming to him" 
apply to the poem? What is the meaning of the term 'poetic 
justice"? Do you see any poetic justice in "Bishop Hatto?"-- 
Poetic justice is a vague term, but in general it means the 
operation of divine or supernatural retribution in tangible, 
observable, human terms. If the Bishop had died one could 
believe he had gone to HeH, but being eaten by rats is the 
observable oper&iion of abstract justice, and hence more 
satisfying. 



II. Lyric Poem, A. E. Housman, "Loveliest of Trees, the 
Cherry Now" 



Explication 



Certainly one of the most widely read poems in the language, 
"Loveliest of Trees" serves as an ideal introduction to the lyric. 
In many ways it is a simple poem: in the first stanza, the poet 
gives a brief description of blooming cherry trees at Easter; 
in the second stanza, he tells us that he is twenty and thus has 
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the third stanza laments the brevity of life— to look at things of 
beauty, how short a span is fifty years ! Structurally the poem 
is also simple: the first and second stanzas introduce separate 
ideas; the third stanza unites tiiose ideas. 

A. E. Housmen (1859-1936) was greatly preoccupied with 
the idea of life’s brevity; thus, he characteristically reiterated 
the carpe diem (literally, grasp the day) motif: live, love, 
enjoy, for the sun of life soon sets. This motif is common in 
poetry, a theme with countless variations, from that of Andrew 
Marvell in "To His Coy Mistress" to its most popular embodi- 
ment in Edward Fitzgerald* s "Rubcliy^t of Omar Khayydm, " the 
perennial undergraduate favorite that celebrates a book of verse, 
a loaf of bread, a jug of wine, and Thou. 

The very nature of the c arpe diem theme in "Loveliest of 
Trees" implies a scale of values, indeed, a fundamental question 
about basic values. To Kousman, the beauty of the world is a 
value in and of itself, to be grasped and enjoyed, to be lamented 
in its passing. 

And yet seldom does the poem with a carpe diem motif 
celebrate pure paganism, as does the "RubSiy&t. n More fre- 
quently, as in Housman’s poem, it is likely to sidestep the 
question of eternity and center on man’s life in the here and 
now. In this sense, everyone can share in the post’s lament , 
that so much beauty must so soon be lest, fiven children, with 
their tacit faith in their own immortality, must realize that it 
is the human condition for time to slip rapidly away; and such 
is the subject of this lyric poem. 



Questions and activities 

Easy 

1. What is the rhyme scheme of the poem? Compare it with 
that of "Bishop Hatto. 

2. How many is a score? 

3. Explain some of the most important differences between 
"Loveliest of Trees" and "Bishop Hatto. " —The most obvious 
difference (aside from length, rhyme, meter, etc. ) is that 
"Bishop Hatto" tells a story, while "Loveliest of Trees' doesn’t. 
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There are numerous other differences, for iristance, the tones 
of the poems, their attitudes toward life, etc. 



4. Do you think that a man should spend his time writing 
about cherry trees in bloom? How is the poet’s interest in cherry 
trees different from that of the botanist and the farmer? --This 
question may lead to the crucial question of whether or no poetry 
is "sissy stuff. " The composition of even a short poem such as 
Loveliest of Trees" demands a good deal of intellectual sinew* 
it is not an exercise for the soft -minded. Furthermore, there 
is nothing effete about an appreciation of beauty. While the 
botanist would classify and analyze cherry trees and the farmer 
would prune them and sell their fruit, the poet would see in them 
their symbolic, emotional, and intellectual value. 



Medium 



5. Is there a story to the poem? —Not really. There is a 
slight narrative element. Apparently the poet first sees cherry 
trees in bloom and then resolves to walk about so that he can 
see more of them; that is, there is a discernible chronological 
sequence of events, but we can hardly call this story. 

6. Why does the poet say that the cherry tree is hung with 
snow? —Obviously because cherry blossoms resemble snow on 
branches. Using the similarity between snow and the blossoms, 
the poet has stated his ideas in a metaphor . 

7. In your own words, explain what the poem says about how 
you should live. —One might expect the student to say something 
like this: the poem says that I should enjoy every minute of life, 
for I have only a limited amount of time. Naturally, there are 
countless possibilities for good answers to this question, 

8. In the poem, how old does the poet say he is? What 
~eason of year does the poem talk about? Is there any relationship 
between the poet’s age and the season discussed inthe poem? Ex- 
plain. —The poet tells us that of his allotted threescore years and 
ten, twenty will not come again; thus he is twenty years old. He 
is in the springtime of life, which constitutes the relationship be- 
tween the t Reason of the poem and the poet’s age. Having learned 

in Hatto"what a "scojre is, they should be able to do the math 
in stanza two. 

9. Might the cherry tree in the poem "mean" more than just 
a tree? —This question can be carried just about as far as the 
teacher chooses. The cherry tree is obviously a symbol of spring. 
How far the symbolism in the poem :is to be pursued is up to the 
teacher., If the students get interested in symbolism and conno- 
tation, something might be done with the significance of "snow, " 
which symbolizes winter in nature and old age (the winter of life 
when the hair is like snow) in man. Some of the brighter ones 
might see the interpretation of the poem suggested by this fact— 
that if a cherry tree can be lovely when hung with snow, so too 
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old age need not mean a loss of a sense of beauty or of the capacity 
for its enjoyment. The students might see that in one way the 
poetized arithmetic of the second stanza is pivotal in implying an 
unstated proportion. In the first two stanzas we have the young 
poet and the springtime cherry tree; in the third we have the 
winter cherry tree; we are invited to supply the missing fourth 
term of the proportion, old age, and see how it fits into the 
meaning of the poem, 

t 

10. Rewrite the poem in prose. Does it lose anything? 

What? — A prose rendition of virtually any poem, particularly 
lyric, leaves it devoid of anything but paraphraseable content; 
when the “poetic” element is gone, frequently the lyric is a 
flat and dull truism. Thus: It is Easter and the cherries are 
blooming; 1 am twenty and have only about fifty more years to 
see the cherry trees bloom; that’s such a short time that I 
intend to make the most of every moment. Every student should 
be able to perceive the difference between the poem and its prose 
paraphrase* The paraphrase loses melody, poetic form, the 
flash of insight that constitutes a good poem. 

11. “Loveliest of Trees” is one of the most popular poems 
in the English language. Why do you think it has such broad 
appeal? — The student should be guided away from generalizations. 
He 'should state his reasons specifically. For instance, certainly 
one of the main reasons for the poem’s appeal is that it says some- 
thing meaningful about the human condition. Another is its tight 
structure (see the explication preceding the poem). It is highly 
“list enable” piece of verse, with a lovely melody, and it is 
simple enough that a great many readers can easily understand 

it. Great poetry is not necessarily highly complex. 

12. Look at the first stanza of the poem. t It says that the 
cherry tree is “wearing white for Eastertide. “ To what does 
the poem, in its use of the word “wearing” compare the cherry 
tree? (Can a tree really “wear” anything?) —The poet here 
is using personification, a device which it might be well to ex- 
plain to the students. 

13. Is Housman writing about the worla of the senses or 
the world of the mind? In other words, is this poem about an 
experience, or a man’s reaction to it, or both? Would it have 
been possible to write about one without the other? —Housman 
is writing about the meaning of a sensory experience. He sees 
the trees, reacts to them emotionally and intellectually, and 
sets his reaction down in poetic form. The total experience is 
an inseparable whole. 

14. Discuss the meaning of “Point of View” with your teacher. 
Do you think it would have made any difference to the poem if ii 
were written from the third person point of view? --This is a 
fairly difficult question to answer. It is generally conceded that 
first person is a bit more immediate than third, particularly in 
poetry, but not necessarily. We can say certainly that third 
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person would have forced the poet into a more elaborate develop- 
ment, because he would need to explain the nature of the person 
who was experiencing the blooming cherry trees; if he had not 
done that, the poem would have lost a good deal of its impact. 

The student might be expected to answer that the poem would 
not be as effective in third person, for the poet would not have 
been speaking about his own reaction, but about someone else’s. 

* t 

Difficult 

15. What is the r; mood M of the poem? Can you think of 
some words that describe the mood? —Such words might be 
"longing, " "melancholy, " "pensive. " The poem is really not 
sad. The student should see that the mood is a mixture of mel- 
ancholy at life's brevity and elatioi in the experience of beauty. 

16. Is the poet speaking of what he thinks or of what some- 
one else thinks? How do you know? 

17. In the dictionary, look up the meaning of carpe diem . 
How does this term apply to the poem? —See the explication. 

18. Head Shakespeare's sonnet "That Time of Year" in 
Im mortal Poems , p. 62. In what ways does it compare to 
"Loveliest of Trees ? " —In theme, the two poems are similar. 
The concluding couplet of the sonnet says, "This thou per- 
ceiv'st, which makes thy love more strong, / To love that 
well which thou must leave ere long„ " Shakespeare writes 
from the viewpoint of a man in the twilight of his life, but 

he arrives at a conclusion similar to Housman's. The sonnet 
also uses the "tree" symbol. 

19. Read "To Celia, " by Ben Jonson, in Immortal Poems , 
p. 79. Is it familiar to you? Where have you heard it? It is 
also a lyric poem. On the basis of these two poems— and on 
the basis of your understanding of the word "lyric"— can you 
give a tentative definition of lyric poetry? (How does the word 
"lyre" relate to lyric poetry?) —The student might recognize 
"To Celia" as the lyric for the old song "Brink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes," He should see that a lyric poem is normally me- 
lodic and that frequently it is set to music. He might also re- 
cognize the distinction between lyric and narrative poetry, that 
is, lyric poetry does not tell a story. Thus, his tentative def- 
inition might run something like this: a lyric is a melodic poem 
that does not tell a story. You might discuss the nature of the 
lyric in a bit more detail. 



Ill, Essay. Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens), "The Laborious Ant " 
Explication 

rnmmm w* 8aa— aw 

"The Laborious Ant" should appeal to most students. It is in the great 
tradition of :; de-bunking, " and should evoke a response from those who are 
perhaps overfull of a diet of platitudes and old saws. It exploits a device 
which children theii^elves use, though unconsciously- 'the of hyperbole 
and exaggeration for comic effect. An essay devoted to exposing the ant— 
that paragon of providence— as a fool motivated by vanity is a passage which 
the students should approach with relish. 

The essay is included in the Orientation Unit in an attempt to help break 
down the unconscious assumption that in literary terminology prose means a 
story. It is also hoped that students will begin to see that the word "essay" 
does not necessarily mean solemn, serious, and profound discourse. 

The students should be led to see that the main purpose of Twain’s 
piece is not narrative, though it does contain narrative elements. Similarly 
they should see that the primary method of organization is not narrative, 
that Twain is observing and reflecting on the incident he describes e and hence 
that this essay, though prose, is not primarily a narrative. 

The distinction between essay and story is not always sharp, but the 
essay does have some definable characteristics. One division of literature 
that has some validity is that between imaginative and non-imaginative. The 
essay is non-imaginative— primarily because it focuses not so much on nar- 
ration as it does on interpretation. The essay interprets ideas, actions, 
current events— what you will. The student will probably be able to think of 
some clearcut essays that he has read. (The definition of "essay" in the New 
Collegiate Dictionary is helpful: "A literary composition, analytical or in- 
terpretative, dealing with its subject from a more or less limited or per- 
sonal viewpoint. " Contrast this with the NCD definition of "story": rt A 
narrative in either prose or verse; a tale; esp. , a fictitious narrative less 
elaborate than a novel. ") 

Mark Twain was born in 1835 in Florida, Missouri. In 1839, his family 
moved to Hannibal, the setting of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn , After 
experience as a printer’s apprentice and as a pilot on the Mississippi (the 
crowning achievement of Ms life, he thought), he set off for Carson City, 
where his brother Orion was to be secretary to Governor Nye of the Nevada 
Territory. After an unfruitful and discouraging attempt at prospecting for 
gold, he gained employment with the Virginia City Territorial Enterprise as 
a reporter. It was on this newspaper that he really served his literary ap- 
prenticeship, and it was here that he first signed himself Mark Twain. After 
a serious altercation that led an irate citizen to challenge him to a duel, Mark 
departed for San Francisco in. 1864. He went to Hawaii as a correspondent 
for two California newspapers and after returning to the United States em- 
barked on a cruise to Europe and the Holy Land. From this point on, Mark 
Twain belonged to the ages. His growing fame— whi ch began in 1865 with the 
publication of "The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County"— ultimate- 
ly made him America’s most popular, most respected, and most honored 
man of letters. Book followed book: The Innocents Abroad (1869), Roughing 



Jt (1872), Th© Gilded Age (with C, D, Warner, 1873), The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer (l§f§),*A Tramp Abroad (1880>, Life on the MissiSoippi (1883), The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (1884), and so on, 

"The Laborious Ant" is from A Tramp Ab road , in which Twain walks 
and observes his way around Europe, The locale of the essay is not im- 
portant in this case, however. Such an observation could as easily have 
occurred in Twain’s back yard as in the Black Forest. Anyone who has ob- 
served the meanderings of the common ant across a few feet of ground can- 
not help but have & snea kin g suspicion that Twain ta right* Twain is engaged, 
not vi- ry seriously, in exploding*a myth. His intention” is humorous, and his 
main technique is exaggeration. 



For the essay to have its full effect, you might first read to your class 
the story of the grasshopper and the ant, pointing out how ancient the story 
is, and how much a part of folklore and allusion the industry of the ant has 
become. The biblical passage from Proverbs VI, 6-8, might also be used, 
for not only does it help illustrate the traditional concept of the industrious 
ant, but also Twain makes an allusion to the passage in his final paragraph. 

"Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be wise: 

Which, having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 

Provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her 
food in the harvest. " 



Questions and Activities 

1. In your own words, tell what you think the main purpose of this essay is. 
—Some students may say that Twain’s main purpose "was to describe the 
antics of an ant. Discussion should lead to their perception that the main 
purpose is to refute a maxim, and that the incidents described are subor- 
dinated to this purpose. 

2. Vr .iy do you think Twain goes to such lengths of detail in his description 
of the ant’s activities? =*There can be several good answers to this ques- 
tion, He wants to convince us of the idiocy of the ant; he wants to make his 
writing vital; he wants to make us laugh, 

3. Was this essay funny? If you thought it was, can you say what made it 
funny? —Discussion can illustrate several devices of humor. Primarily, 
of course. Twain uses exaggeration for comic effect. The very cascade of 
details (supported in form by the long unbroken two middle paragraphs, so 
that we are psychologically overwhelmed by the massed print) inundates us , 
Supporting devices of personification ("kicks the dust from Ids clothes, " 
"wipes the sweat from his brow, " etc. ) contribute to the effect. The trans- 
lation into comparable human activity of the labors of the ant makes the 
whole thing seem ridiculous, so that we are prepared to accept the labors of 
the ant as an "idiotic miracle for vanity’s sake, * 

4. Good writing is usually vivid. Can you find any words or phrases in this 
essay which strike you as particularly vivid? —Numerous examples can be 




found. The students should see that the use of precise details and vigorous 
words brings the passage alive. 



5. A good piece of writing has a beginning, a middle, and an end. Where 
would you place the beginning, middle, and end of this essay? What purpose 
is served by each paragraph? —This is a good example of clear division. 
The first paragraph sets the scene, localizes the narrator, and justifies his 
leisure time. The second and third paragraphs deal with the laborious ant. 
The second deals with the ant in general; the third deals with a specific ant 
that Twain observed in Germany; thus he has moved from the general to the 
particular. The final paragraph offers a summary of Twain’s conclusions 
about ants, with the final sentence summarizing the theste of the whole essay. 



6. What does the following sentence mean? ”1 refer to the ordinary ant, of 
course; I have had no experience with those wonderful Swiss and African ones 
which vote, keep drilled armies, hold slaves, and dispute about religion, ” 
What does Twain think of Swiss and African ants? —The student.s should see 
that Twain has cleverly destroyed the claim to superiority of Swiss and Af- 
rican ants by moving aeftly from the believable to the unbelievable,. Ants do 
indeed keep armies and hold slaves, but they do not to our knowledge either 
vote or discuss religion. Again, destruction by exaggeration: we are per- 
suaded not to believe in the superiority of exotic ants at all, and perhaps not 
even in their existence. Other examples of such subtleties can be found. The 
students should see that every detail is selected with an eye to the overall 
effect, that Twain is exerting constant control over his medium. 



7. The last paragraph in the essay follows a very definite arrangement. Can 
you say what it is? Why do you think Twain used this arrangement? What 
effect does it have? —Twain makes a statement about the failure of the ant, 
and then follows this by showing how such failure destroys the ant’s function 
as a symbol. This sentence pattern is repeated several times. Such repe- 
tition is one manifestation of parallelism , a term which might be introduced 
here, though not belabored. The effect is obvious. We get the impression 
of the summing-up of the case for the prosecution: Twain crisply lists the 
defects of the ant, and the case against him. The style and structure of this 
paragraph are in significant contrast to the previous ones. Twain turns to 
direct, declarative sentences. We are as overwhelmed in a way by the list- 
ing of the various offenses of the ant as we were previously by the recitation 
of his activities. 



8, ’’The Laborious Ant” is an essay. On the basis of your understanding of 
the word ’’essay, ” can you tell why it is so called? How does the essay 
differ from a story? —See explication. Students should see that in a story 
the main principle of organization is the narrative, and that in the essay (as 
in the lyric poem) some other principle of organization is being used. Here 
narrative elements are subordinated to the purpose of illustration. 



Suggestions for Writing 

1. Can you think of any other animal who also has a reputation? The ele- 
phant is supposed to have a great memory; or the owl is supposed to be 
wise; or the dog is supposed to be man s s best friend. Try to write a 



humorous essay in which you explode one of these beliefs* Be sure to write 
an essay and not a story. 



2. Make a collection of all the examples you can find of exaggeration used 
for comic purposes* You will find many in common sayings, conversation, 
or books and television. 

3. Write a description of the activities of an animal or person in which you 
use as many vivid words as you can. 

4. Write an essay in which you defend the ant against Twain’s attack. 



IV. Short Story. John Russell, "The Price of the Head" 

This story lends itself quite well to a preliminary introduction to the 
study of literature. The structure is extremely simple, based as it is on a 
journey. This simple introduction to the journey motif is valuable, for here 
the students can learn on the most elementary level the potential inherent in 
this motif, a potential that they will see realized as they study more complex 
works in the upper grades. Here they should see clearly what they saw in 
Hous man’s poem. that the subject of the story is actually the duality of the 
nature of man and the world, and that the two are impossible to separate. 

For just as Housman’s poem combines an experience and the poet's reaction 
to it, so here the theme of the story grows out of the action. They should 
see that the subject of the story is more than a physical journey, that it is 
actually a journey on both levels, physical and spiritual, that Pellett's sal- 
vation and his ability to make a decision about ethical values is a result of 
his physical experiences. 

The form of the story is simple. The students should see how detail 
and incident are built around the structure of a journey from one place to 
another. It might do to point out but not belabor the idea they will be deal- 
ing with later: that subject and form are but two aspects of the same thing. 
Incidental details of structure can be brought in to show the students how in 
a good story detail is subordinated to overall purpose. The emphasis on 
Pellett's beard and Karaki's care for it; the emphasis on the axe, and the 
description of it as a tomahawk; Karaki's concern for his weapons; the de- 
scription of Pellett "fattening 11 on coconuts and being brought to Bougainville 
"on the hoof, " which shows how Karaki regards him and which contributes 
to the irony of the story— all these can be brought out as contributing to the 
overall effect of the story. 

This is a good work in which to discuss the possibilities and limitations 
of Point of View. In the Hous man poem students saw how it was possible to 
write in the third person, althoi^h doing so destroyed the immediacy of the 
poem. Here they could see that the situation demands a third person nar- 
rator: that Karaki is unsatisfactory as a narrator, and that PeLett, of 
course, is dead. As introduction to later aspects of Point of View, they 
could see that although there is an omniscient narrator, the focus of attention 
is on Pellett's state of mind, and that hence the Point of View contributes to 
our awareness of what the subject of the story really is. 



